ITALY
We were really very lucky that night, for another bomb fell
between my office and the Staff mess the other side of the
road which was full of officers. We moved to a large house
about six miles out, and the British troops soon afterwards
took over the line at Montello.
Our house in Padua brings back memories. My old Chief
hated a telephone and would never speak through one if he
could help it. When we first moved in, we hid the telephone
in the Chiefs room, under his writing-table, where it went
off later. I think Major Knowles, the A.M.S., got the blame
for that!
It was the coldest house I have ever lived in. There were
no fire-places but there was a wall, and I presume a chimney,
against which one could burn logs; our trouble was to get the
logs to blaze. One day our A.M.S., complete in Staff uni-
form and Staff hat, was seen in a shop in Padua on his knees
blowing out his cheeks! Like the rest of us he knew no
Italian, but he got the bellows he was out to buy for our
comfort, and we owe him a great debt of gratitude.
I came home on a few days' leave at Christmas, and one day
I was astonished to get a message asking me to breakfast with
the Prime Minister. There were only Mr. Lloyd George,
Lord Carson and Sir Maurice Hankey present. We had a
charming breakfast, and Mr. Lloyd George, whom I had only
met once before, in Paris, was most kind.
We came to the end of breakfast, and I was still wondering
why I had been asked, when Mr. Lloyd George sat back and
said: "Now, General, tell us how you would win the war!"
I was somewhat taken aback and explained that I had no
idea of the situation on other fronts, but still hoped that the
operations on the Western Front, which had been dormant
since Passchendaele, would succeed in the spring. I had said
exactly the wrong thing, and was very soon outside the door.
Mr. Lloyd George, who hated everything to do with the
Western Front and favoured the smaller fronts, presumably
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